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CONGRESS KEEPS ITS HANDS OFF 


In March Senator Sheppard of Texas introduced a resolution asking for the 
appointment by the President of a committee of seven from the Senate to investigate 
wages and working conditions in the textile, aluminum and steel industries of the 
United States and to report not later than December 31, 1926. The resolution was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, there discharged and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor on 
which Connecticut is represented by Senator Hiram Bingham. A hearing was held 
and on June 21, Mr. Bingham submitted to the Senate the report of the Committee 
which recommended the indefinite postponement of the resolution. 


In brief the report stated that preliminary investigation developed the fact that 
the cost of such a survey would run into many thousands of dollars; that the Commit- 
tee believed moreover that no good purpose could be served by such an investigation 
and that the desired facts “if needed for the information of the public and for the 
guidance of Congress, should properly be sought through other channels.” 


In conclusion, the Committee quoted from a report made to the Senate several 
years ago by the late Senator Saulsbury: 
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“We have too many investigations of this character and in my opinion it would 
be well for Congress to put itself in harmony with the present disposition of the execu- 
tive department of the Government to economize expenditures. The country seems 
very much pleased with the first steps of the present administration in cutting down 
the expenditures of the executive department, and I am very sure that if the legislative 
department of the Government would put itself in harmony with the spirit and pur- 
poses of the executive department it also would receive commendation from the country. 
All these investigations are attended with enormous expense. | Witnesses are sum- 
moned and are paid, and large mileage is paid . We have had investi- 


gations of that kind and reports of that character and I do not see that any practical 
good can result from that resolution.” 
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The resolution, while ostensibly introduced for the purpose of ascertaining the 
effect of the cost of manufactured goods upon agricultural operation, was based directly 
upon resolutions passed by the American Federation of Labor calling for an investiga- 
tion of the textile industry after certain wage reductions made in 1925. 


The conditions under which the textiles have been laboring for some years are 
too well known to require much comment. The industry is at a point where construc- 
tive, earnest effort must be made to save enormous investment and to prevent unem- 
ployment among many thousands of workers. It is the hope moreover of this Associa- 
tion that other lines of industry will lend their support in furtherance of the policy of 
mutual co-operation which has always been evident in this State. To harass the textile 
industry with such an investigation at this time would unquestionably have been the 
final touch needed for dissolution in many cases and industry may well thank the 


sound judgment of a Congressional Committee which refused to spend the public funds 
in a non-productive enterprise. 
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IME PIECES of OLD azd NEW CONNECTICUT 


The Story of How Connecticut Came to be the Greatest Clock and 


W atch-Making Center 


America 


By ANNA B. SAnpDs 


“And I thought to myself, how nice it is 
For me to live in a world like this, 

Where things can happen and clocks can strike 
And none of the people are made alike —”’ 


William Brightly Rands 


O most 
people 
there is 
som e- 
thing pecul- 
iarly fascinating 
about time-pieces 
large or small, old or 
new. Those, how- 
ever, who live in 
Connecticut find in 
the history of clock 
and watch-making an 
even stronger appeal, 
handed down as an 
heritage from two 
centuries ago, when 
Connecticut Yankees 
brought into the 
world an_ industry 
which has meant 
more to human con- 
venience, _ necessity 
and the progress of 
the world than per- 
haps any other one 
factor. 

Today Connecticut 
leads in the manu- 
facture of clocks and 
watches as it led 100 
years ago and it is 
due to the faithful 
acceptance by the manufacturer of today of 
the traditions of old Connecticut, coupled with 
modern and efficient production methods, that 
time-pieces have been placed within the reach 
of all. That no man nor woman, however 
humble his or her place in life, need be with- 
out that most convenient of all things — an ac- 
curate watch — nor a home without the friend- 
liness of a good clock is an accomplishment of 
which Connecticut may well be proud. 

Many splendid books have been written on 
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With the First Church Steeple and the First ways, generally by 
Tower Clock in Connecticut 


the subject of Colonial clock-making. Nothing 
however has ever been prepared, so far as the 
writer is aware, that deals, in a separate article, 
with Connecticut alone. It is for this reason 
that the Manufacturers ‘Association of Con- 
necticut presents this 
as the first of a se- 
ries of articles to be 
published from time 
to time on Connecti- 
cut’s great industries, 
in this manner plac- 
ing before the public 
in easily accessible 
form the story of 
Connecticut's indus- 
trial development 
and the account of 
how it has “ turned 
tradition into trade.”’ 


The .Early 
Tower Clocks 


HE earliest ac- 

count of clock- 
making in Connecti- 
cut appears in the old 
Guilford records and 
in Steiner’s “* History 
of Guilford and 
Madison, Conn.” 
Meeting houses in 
those days were the 
center of all activities 
and money was raised 
in curious and divers 


jam ieee fa 
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levies, to supply them 
with what would to- 
day be considered as barest necessities. For 


years it had been the custom to announce the 
hour of service by the beating of a drum but 
by 1724 modern ideas and improvements were 
creeping in and when there was found to be 
a surplus of £35 from the operation of the 
town mill, the town appropriated it for a bell 
for the meeting house. The hand of progress 
was at work and the words of the quaint old 
hymn forgotten: 
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“New England Sabbath day 
Is heaven-like, still, and pure, 
When Israel walks the way 
Up to the temple’s door. 
The time we tell 
When there to come 
By beat of drum 
Or sounding shell.’ 

The following year in 1725, a steeple, the 
first in Connecticut, was added to the meeting 
house and in December 1726 
permission was “granted to any 
of the Inhabitants of this par- 
ish to set up and fix a suitable 
clock in the meeting house, 
with a hammer to strike on the 
great bell, provided 
the charge of purchasing sd. 
clock be raised by a voluntary 
contribution.” 

One Ebenezer Parmelee, a 
“* skillful mechanic,” made a 
tower clock and gave it to the 
Ecclesiastical Society. He 
kept it in order for many years 
and in 1741 he was relieved 
from holding any town office 
so long as he continued to as- 
sume this responsibility. The 
original meeting house no 
longer stands, having been re- 
placed by another church in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, to which 
the old clock was removed and where it re- 
mained until 1893 when it was replaced by 
an electric time-piece. It may be seen now in 
the attic of the old Whitfield House in Guil- 
ford and is said to be the oldest in New Eng- 
land or in territory settled by the English. 

Old Farmington histories tell us that the 
second meeting house of that town was com- 
pleted in 1714, supplied with a bell in 1731 
and that the purchase of a clock was author- 
ized in 1738. Presumably this was made in 
Connecticut. 

In 1727 a meeting house was erected in New 
Haven and Parmelee, in 1740, built for it a 
clock with brass works. With true Yankee 
caution the town officials tried out the clock 
for two years before deciding it was satis- 
factory and paying for it. Almost a hundred 
years later Barzillai Davidson received $260 
for replacing this same clock with a new one 
with wooden works. For $40 he took away 
the old brass clock, repaired it and, as the story 
goes, set it up in New York for $600. 

The first town clock in Norwich was hung 
in the meeting house in 1745 and in 1785 
Benjamin Hanks of Litchfield, Connecticut, 
erected the first clock in the City of New York 
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in the Old Dutch Church at Nassau and Liberty 
Streets. 

Stiles in his “‘ History of Ancient Wethers- 
field’ says that Wethersfield followed closely 
on the heels of its sister towns and that in 
1784 the First Society, which had raised funds 
for and erected a new meeting house, voted to 
have a new “ English bell of at least 1200 wt.,” 
and a “good clock, equal to 
that now in Farmington Old 
Society, with three faces.” To 
pay for it a tax was voted of 
‘2 and one-quarter bunches of 
onions to the pound on the 
List of 1783.” The clock was 
put in place in 1791 but, like 
the clock at New Haven, was 
not accepted until a formal re- 
port had been made by Daniel 
Lowrey, an expert, that it was 
“good, strong and well con- 
structed, and fully equal to 
that in Farmington Society.” 

At a somewhat later date, 
Eli Terry, about whom we 
shall hear more later on, made 
a tower clock for the Center 
Church in New Haven. This 
clock was so arranged as to 
show mean and apparent time, 
the latter being insisted upon by many of the 
town’s leading citizens. Much confusion and 
a long controversy arose over it and finally Mr. 
Terry, to whom the clock still belonged as the 
city had not accepted it, determined to put an 
end to the discussion so far as his clock was 
concerned and instructed that it be run on 
mean time thereafter. Another clock on the 
college grounds kept apparent time and ulti- 
mately the Terry clock was taken down. 

In 1838, when the new Terryville Congre- 
gational Church was erected, Eli Terry Jr., 
son of the first Eli, made a clock for it. This 
has since been made over to run by electricity 
but is one of the few really old tower clocks 
which may be found still in use and in its 
picturesque old setting. 

A Terry clock also hung, until a few years 
ago, in the steeple of the Congregational 
Church in Bristol. It was eventually replaced 
by a modern Seth Thomas clock and the old 
wooden works are now in the possession of E. 
Ingraham Company. 

It was not until 1870 that tower clocks were 
made by machine methods in any quantity. 
That year the Seth Thomas Clock Company 
took over the Hotchkiss Company of Brooklyn 
and since that time have made tower clocks 
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for all types of buildings throughout this and 
foreign countries. 


The Beginning of the Clock Making Industry 


s O far we have had mention only of specially 
constructed clocks but we now approach the 
period where clock-making, as an industry first 
came into being, through 
the ingenuity and far-sight- 
edness of a Connecticut 
Yankee, Eli Terry. 

In 1773 one Thomas 
Harland came from Lon- 
don, landing at Boston on 
one of the ships from which 
the tea was thrown over- 
board in Boston Harbor. 
He went at once to Nor-— 
wich, setting up business 
there and like all good busi- 
ness men, advertised his 
wares in the local press. A 
copy of the Norwich 
Packet of December 9, 
1773 contains this notice: 
‘Thomas Harland, Watch 
and Clock-maker from Lon- 
don, Begs leave to acquaint 
the public that he has 
opened a shop near the 
store of Christopher Lef- 
fingwell, in Norwich, where 
he makes in the neatest 
manner and on the most ap- 
proved principles, horizon- 
tal repeating, and_ plain 
watches in gold, silver, 
metal, or covered cases. 
Spring, musical, and plain 
clocks; church clocks; reg- 
ulators, etc. He also cleans 
and repairs watches and 
clocks with the greatest 
care and dispatch, and 
upon reasonable terms. 

“'N. B. Clock faces en- 
graved and finished for the 
trade. Watch wheels and 
fuses of all sorts and di- 
mensions, cut and finished 
upon the shortest notice, neat as in London, 
and at the same price.”’ 

Harland’s skill as a maker of brass clocks 
became widely known and among the many 
apprentices who came to him to learn the clock- 
making trade was Eli Terry. Terry was born 
in South Windsor or what was then East 
Windsor in 1772. He was only 14 when he 
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SetH THoMAS CLOCK IN INDEPENDENCE HALL, 
PHILADELPHIA 


began his apprenticeship and at the age of 20 
he made his first clock of wooden parts, cut 
and sawed by hand. Credit must also be given 
for some of his accomplishments to Daniel Bur- 
nap of East Hartford who made, in the course 
of his clock business beautifully etched silver 
dials and who, it is said, taught Terry the art 
of etching dials. Records 
are not always entirely 
clear but George Dudley 
Seymour claims that to 
Daniel’ Burnap belongs the 
credit of being the first to 
originate the system of in- 
terchangeable parts, hither- 
to credited to Eli Whitney. 

In 1793 Terry moved to 
the town of Northbury, 
later known as Plymouth. 
Here he laboriously made 
a few clocks at a time and 
peddled them throughout 
the country, going once or 
twice a year as far as the 
‘“New Country” across 
the border into New York 
state. By 1800 he had one 
or two assistants and had 
begun to make use of water 
power, this enabling him to 
start from 10 to 20 at a 
time —a hitherto unheard 
of production. A few years 
later he sold his “ factory ” 
to Herman Clark, an ap- 
prentice, and bought an old 
mill at Greystone, another 
section of Plymouth. 

Here at Greystone Terry 
went into partnership with 
a young man who came 
originally from Wolcott, 
named Seth Thomas, and 
another from _ Bethany 
named Silas Hoadley. The 
new firm undertook to man- 
ufacture 4000 tall clocks, 
starting 500 at one time. 
The idea of being able to 
dispose of any such quan- 
tity was scoffed at but in three years’ time the 
4,000 were made and sold moreover at a sub- 
stantial profit. Because of transportation dif- 
ficulties it oftentimes happened that the move- 
ments were sold alone, local cabinet-makers 
supplying the cases, or the movement was 
used ‘alone, without any case, as a wag-on- 
the-wall. 
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Terry Perfects a Shelf Clock 
i. 1810 Terry sold out to Thomas and 
Hoadley and moved to Plymouth Hollow. 
It was there in 1814 that he perfected the 
shelf clock on which he had been experimenting 
for several years and which literally revolu- 
tionized the clock industry. He called it the 
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Seth Thomas Organizes his Company 
[N 1853 Seth Thomas organized the Seth 
Thomas Clock Company and at his death in 
1859 that part of Plymouth in which his fac- 
tory was located was named Thomaston. From 
that day to this a Seth Thomas has managed 
the business and the present president is the 
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PorTRAIT OF Ext TERRY 
As It Now Hangs in the James Terry Home, Hartford 


Pillar Scroll Top Case and for $1,000 sold 
the manufacturing rights to Seth Thomas who 
had sold out his business to Hoadley and also 
moved to Plymouth Hollow. At the outset 
each made about 6,000 clocks in a year’s time, 
increasing this eventually to 10,000 or 12,000. 

Terry taught the clock making business to 
his sons, Eli, Jr., Henry and Silas. Eli, Jr. 
built a factory on the Pequabuck River, becom- 
ing himself a famous and wealthy clock maker. 
It was he who, about 1838, built the clock of 
which we have already spoken and which still 
hangs in the tower of the Old Congregational 
Church at Terryville. Upon his death that 
section of Plymouth in which he lived was 
named Terryville in his honor. 


fourth Seth Thomas in direct descent from the 
original founder of the company. 


Chauncey Jerome 

URING this period another prominent 
clock maker had been coming to the fore 
— Chauncey Jerome. Jerome’s own book 
‘* American Clock Making,” written in 1860, 
is one of the most readable and entertaining 
stories of early clock making, now in existence. 
It is the personal account of his own experi- 
ences and his associations with the other clock 
makers of his day and age, written when he 
was 67 years old, not long before he died a 

broken and disappointed man. 
Jerome was born in Canaan, Connecticut, 
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in 1793. His father was a blacksmith and 
maker of wrought iron nails and Chauncey 
first followed in his footsteps. When fifteen, 
however, he took up the carpentry trade and 
later worked in Waterbury making clock dials. 
In 1816 he went to work for Eli Terry mak- 
ing new and improved models of the clock 
which Terry had designed and then, new ex- 
perience and _train- 
ing gained, he even- 
tually went into busi- 
ness for himself. His 
account of some of 
his experiences at this 
time helps us to bet- 
ter understand what 
our Connecticut in- 
dustrial pioneers 
were compelled to 
undergo in laying the 
foundations of our 
great industries of to- 
day. At one point 
he says: 
“The winter after 
I took about 
one dozen of the Pil- 
lar Scroll Top Clocks 
and went to the town 
of Wethersfield to 
sell them. I hired 
a man to carry me 
over there with a 
lumber wagon, who 
returned home. I 
would take one of 
these clocks under 
each arm and go 
from house to house 
and offer them for 
sale. The people 
seemed to be well 
pleased with them, 
and I sold them for 
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time when I reached Farmington, only one- 
third the distance, wallowing in snow porridge 
all the way. I did not reach home till near 
.Sunday morning, more dead than alive. I-did 
not go to church that day, which made many 
wonder what had become of me, for I was 
always expected to be in the singers’ seat on 
Sunday. I did not recover from the effects 
of that night’s jour- 
ney for a long time. 
Soon after this. oc- 
currence, I began to 
increase my little 
business and em- 
ployed my old joiner 
“boss” and one 
of his apprentices; 
bought my mahogany 
in the plank and 
sawed my own ven- 
eers with a hand-saw. 
I engaged a man with 
a one horse wagon to 
go to New York af- 
ter a load of mahog- 
any, and went with 
him to select it. The 
roads were very 
muddy, aid we were 
obliged to walk the 
whole distance home 
by the side of the. 
wagon.” 

It is hard to know 
whether horse or 
man needed the most 
sympathy. 


The Cold Summer 
of 1816 


T is interesting to 
note, en passant, 
references which 
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eighteen dollars : Eu! Terry's First CLock cold summer of 
ty ; The Dial of This Clock Was Beaten From 
apiece. This was 6 Cooking Utensil 1816. He says: 


good luck for me. I 

sold my last one on Saturday afternoon. There 
had been a fall of snow the night before of 
about eight or ten inches which ended in a 
rain, and made very bad walking. Here I was, 
twenty-five miles from home, my wife was ex- 
pecting me, and I felt that I could not stay 
over Sunday. I was anxious to tell my family 
of my good luck that we might rejoice to- 
gether. I started to walk the whole distance, 
but it proved to be the hardest physical under- 
taking that I ever experienced. It was bed- 





“The next summer 
was the cold one of 1816, which none of the 
old people will ever forget, and which many 
of the young have heard a great deal about. 
There was ice and snow in every month of the 
year. I well remember on the seventh of June, 
while on my way to work, about a mile from 
home, dressed throughout with thick woolen 
clothes and an overcoat on, my hands got so 
cold that I was obliged to lay down my tools 
and put on a pair of mittens which I had in 
my pocket. It snowed about an hour that day. 
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On the tenth of June, my wife brought in some 
clothes that had been spread on the ground 
the night before, which were frozen stiff as in 
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One or Ext Terry’s First “ PitLar ScroLi 
Case” CLocKs 


winter. On the fourth of July I saw several 
men pitching quoits in the middle of the day 
with thick overcoats on and the sun shining 
bright at the same time. A body could not 
feel very patriotic in such weather. I often 
saw men hoeing corn, stop at the end of a row 
and get in the sun by a fence to warm them- 
selves.” 


The Bronze Looking Glass Clock 


URING the year 1821 Jerome sold his 

home to Eli Terry for ‘“ one hundred wood 
clock movements, with the dials, tablets, glass 
and weights.’”’ He moved to Bristol and went 
into business there buying a new home in ex- 
change for 214 clocks. ‘The next year, in spite 
of losses sustained in common with several 
others who sent a quantity of clocks to be sold 
in Louisiana, Jerome built a small shop in Bris- 
tol where he made cases only, as by this time 
several others were making the movements. He 
brought with him the first circular saw ever 
used in Bristol and began the manufacture of 
the first machine-made cases. In 1824 he 
joined forces with two men named Peck and, 
going up into Massachusetts, the three selected 
a temporary location and there made and sold 
some 200 clocks. They returned home and 
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later in the year Jerome took his brother Noble 
and a man named Elijah Darrow into partner- 
ship. Soon afterwards he invented the Bronze 
Looking Glass Clock which marked an epoch 
in clock making and was responsible for a big 
revival in the industry. It was at about this 
time also, that the Jeromes opened a factory 
at Richmond, Virginia, where they ostensibly 
manufactured but actually only assembled, 
clocks. ‘The southern states had raised their 
license taxes to keep out northern peddlers and 
the entry of clocks from any other section 
was forbidden. 


The First One-Day Brass Clock 


N 1837 came the big panic, driving many 

out of business and causing heavy financial 
losses to others. Jerome was in Richmond 
closing up his affairs and when he retired one 
night he placed one of his wooden clocks ‘on the 
table beside him. Worried and depressed over 
business difficulties the idea suddenly came to 
him that there should be a great demand for a 
cheap one day brass clock which would take 
the place of the then inexpensive wooden ones 
with their many shortcomings. It was not long 
afterward that he worked out such a clock, put 
it on the market and made a fortune from it. 
The new invention marked the first great 





Tue First SETH THOMAS 


change and innovation since the invention of 
the Bronze Looking Glass Clock and practically 
superseded all wooden clocks. 
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Jerome moved to New Haven in 1844 and 
made cases there, the movements still being 
made in Bristol. The next year, however, the 
Bristol factories burned, 
entailing a heavy loss 
and as a result additions 
were made to the New 
Haven plant and the 
entire business moved 
there. Mrs. N. Hud- 
son Moore in “The 
Old Clock Book” 
quotes a reference to a 
magazine article in 
1845 which described 
the Jerome factory in 
New Haven. It says 
in part: 

“The Yankee clock 
is becoming a general 
favorite in England, al- 
most superseding the 
old Dutch clock which 
has long been used as 
a time-piece. Jerome 
yearly consumes of the 
various articles used in 
the manufacture of 
clocks the following 
enormous quantities: 
500,000 ft. pine lum- 
ber; 200,000 ft. ma- 
hogany and rosewood veneers; 200 tons of 
iron for weights; 100,000 Ibs. of brass; 300 
casks of nails; 1,500 boxes of glass at 50 ft. 
per box; 1,500 gallons varnish; 15,000 lbs. 
wire; 10,000 bbls. glue; 30,000 looking glass 
plates. $2,400 are paid out yearly for print- 
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ing labels, and for sirens, saws, coal and oil. 
Workmen employed, 75; paid wages yearly 
$30,000; clocks made per day 200; per year 
50,000.” 
Competition of 
cheaply-made clocks hit 
Jerome keenly and he 
was compelled to bring 
suit against a concern 
which was manufactur- 
and using labels with 


his name. In 1850 he 
entered a _ joint-stock 
company called the 


Jerome Manufacturing 
Company and from that 
time on tthe company 
suffered heavy financial 
reverses, due largely to 
debts incurred in ab- 
sorbing the Bridgeport 
business owned jointly 
by Theodore Terry of 
Ansonia and P. T. Bar- 
num of show fame. 
Eventually the company 
failed and Jerome at 
the age of 63, pursued 
by misfortune, was left 
practically destitute. 
Jerome’s nephew, 
Hiram Camp, learned 
the clock business in his uncle’s factory in Bris- 
tol. In 1845 he moved to New Haven and 
became president of the New Haven Clock 
Company, which succeeded the Jerome Manu- 
facturing Company upon the failure of the 
latter, and is now one of the large concerns 
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of the state. The New Haven Clock Com- 
pany was the first concern in the state to make 
nickel alarm clocks. 


Originator of The “Sharp Gothic” 


LIAS INGRAHAM, founder of the pres- 
ent firm of E. Ingraham Company of Bris- 
tol, served his apprenticeship as a cabinet 
























THe OriGINAL SHARP GOTHIC. 


maker in Marlborough, Connecticut, but came 
to Bristol in 1824 and made clocks under con- 
tract for such firms as Lawson and Chauncey 
Ives and others. He bought a shop and in 
1843 formed a partnership with Elisha C. 
Brewster and Andrew Ingraham, the former 
being the same Brewster who in 1833 had pur- 
chased the clock business of Charles Kirk and 
is said to have made the first spring clocks 
made in America. In 1855 the Ingraham plant 
burned down but was rebuilt. In 1857 how- 
ever, the business was moved to Ansonia where 
it remained for only two years and was then 
brought back to Bristol. From Brewster and 
Ingraham the firm. name was changed to E. 
and A. Ingraham, then in 1881 to The E. In- 
graham & Company and finally to The E. In- 
graham Company under which it now operates. 

Elias Ingraham was the originator of the 
“Sharp Gothic ”’ clock the model of which he 
whittled from a block of wood while on a sail- 
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ing voyage to Caracas in South America. The 
clock had an enormous sale, but as it was not 
patented it was quickly copied and produced 
in quantities by other manufacturers both in its 
original and in perverted forms. 

In 1883 the E. Ingraham Company devel- 
oped the black enamel finish, which in a few 
years became the standard mantel clock and 
for a great many years dominated the market 
for medium priced “ parlor ” clocks. 

It is interesting to note here that in the year 
of 1857 in Bristol alone there were over sixty 
clock manufacturing concerns, all of which, 
with the exception of the E. Ingraham Com- 
pany, succumbed in the panic of that year. 

Judge Epaphroditus Peck of Bristol, writing 
for the “ Bristolite” last year, said: ‘‘ About 
1843 Brewster and Ingraham determined to 
try to make a market for their cheap one-day 
metal clocks in England where up to that time 
clocks had been an expensive luxury owned only 
by wealthy people. At that time the establish- 
ment of a foreign agency was a mark of unusual 
enterprise and the difficulties of doing foreign 
business, when merchandise was carried in sail- 
ing vessels, mail in the same way and tele- 
graphic cables unknown, were very great. 































































Aw Earty O. G. CLock 


‘“ Brewster and Ingraham selected as their 
foreign representative a Bristol young man, 
uncle of the writer, and having the same name, 
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Epaphroditus Peck. When he reached the 
British custom house with his first shipment 
of clocks and entered them for payment of 


duties the British collector asserted that the - 


prices were manifestly fraudulent as they were 
so much lower 
than the current 
English prices 
and, under a 
provision of the 
British revenue 
law, took over 
the entire cargo 
paying for them 
the invoice 
price. Mr. Peck 
ordered another 
lot sent over 
and this also 
was bought by 
the government. 
Naturally _ sell- 
ing clocks by the 
lot to the Brit- 
ish government 
for cash was 
highly satisfac- 
tory and the 
third shipment 
soon followed. 
This time the 
collectors let the cargo through. Mr. Peck 
established headquarters in London _ with 
branches in several other cities and built up 
a large trade. 

‘““ Noah L. Brewster, son of one of the owners 
of the business, soon after became of business 
age and his father sent him to England to work 
with Mr. Peck in his agency but the two young 
men did not agree and Mr. Peck soon changed 
his connection to the Jerome Company leaving 
Mr. Brewster to represent Brewster and In- 
graham. Mr. Peck conducted a large business 
in England until his sudden death in 1857.” 


Clock Making in Winsted 


S AMUEL and Luther Hoadley, with Riley 
Whiting, entered into the clock-making bus- 
iness in Winsted in 1807. A few years after- 
ward Luther died and Samuel went into the 
army leaving Whiting to continue alone. He 
made the various kinds of shelf clocks then in 
demand and also tall clocks, employing between 
fifty and sixty. The business grew and ip 1841, 
six years after Whiting’s death it was bought 
by Lucius Clark and William L. Gilbert who 
operated it as Clark, Gilbert and Company. 
Later the firm was called W. L. Gilbert and 





DIAL OF THE LaRGEsT CLOCK IN THE WorLD , 
Made by Seth Thomas for Colgate Company. The Dial icut.. 
is 50 Feet in Diameter, the Minute Hand is 27 Feet Long 
and Weighs 2200 lbs., and the Entire Weight of Hands 

and Movement is 4 Tons 
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in 1866 was incorporated as the Gilbert Man- 
ufacturing Company, to be reorganized in 1871 
as the Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Company, its pres- 
ent name. 
The Gilbert Clock Company is so far as is 
, known, the old- 
est firm in exist- 
ence in_ this 
country that is 
still in business 
on the site of its 
first manufactur- 
ing operations. 


* 


The Settlement 
of Forestville 


_C. BROWN 
is said to 
have been mak- 
ing clocks in 
Bristol about 
1827 and also 
to have been the 
originator of 
the O. G. case, 
so well known 
here in Connect- 
In 1835 
he, with several 
others, built a 
factory in what 
became Forestville and ran it under the name 
of Bartholomew, Hills and Brown. Brown af- 
terwards bought out the others and when he 
failed, in 1855, the business passed to Elisha 
N. Welch who organized the E. N. Welch 
Manufacturing Company in 1864. 

By 1903 the Welch Company was in financial 
difficulties and to protect the stockholders it 
was taken over by family interests, headed by 
W. E. Sessions, to be later incorporated as the 
Sessions Clock Company, as it is now known. 


Other Early Clock Makers 


I! would be impossible to list in an article 
such as this more than a very few of the 
early clock-makers, of which there were hun- 
dreds, in addition to those of particular im- 
portance who have: already been discussed. 
There are a few however, whose work has a 
special significance or who should at least be 
mentioned. 

Among the earliest of these was Benjamin 
Cheney who came from that part of East Hart- 
ford now known as Manchester. It was in his 
shop that John Fitch, inventor of the steam- 
boat, served as an apprentice. Because Fitch’s 
first training and skill came from clock-making 
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we may diverge from clocks long enough to 
note that in 1784, twenty-three years before 
Fulton invented his boat, Fitch was working 
on his idea to propel vessels by steam and in 
1787 his boat was so propelled at the rate of 
three miles per hour up the Delaware River. 
Discouraged at the lack of support and unable 
to raise sufficient funds to continue his work 
he died, utterly disappointed, at the age of 55. 

Gideon Roberts is believed to have made the 
first clocks in Bristol during the latter part 
of the 18th century. His shop was on Fall 
Mountain and there he made all his parts by 
hand, peddling the completed clocks on horse- 
back. 

In 1845 the firm of Hendrick Barnes and 
Company moved into the Ives clock shop in 
Forestville, closed several years previously, 
and there made the first marine clocks ever 
manufactured. 

“Silas Merriman, 1774” is the inscription 
on a very beautiful clock now in the possession 
of Mrs. E. C. Terry of Hartford. It was 
originally a wag-on-the-wall but is now mounted 
in a tall case. 

In 1783 the State of Connecticut granted a 
patent to Benjamin Hanks of Litchfield for a 
patent on a self-winding clock. This invention 
was used in the tower clock of which we have 
referred to as 
having been the 
first erected in 
New York. 

James Harri- 
son made clocks 
in Waterbury in 
1791. S. Emer- 
son Root of 
Bristol some- 
where about the 
middle of the 
19th century in- 
vented the 
paper dial with 
a brass sash. 
Jacob Sargeant 
was one of the 
first silver- 
smiths in Hart- 
ford and some 
time after 1744 Peregrine White of Wood- 
stock made “ tall clocks ‘with full moons and 


, 


elaborate aig eneaea:| 


Watch-Making 


O far we have confined ourselves almost 
entirely to clock-making, although several 
scattering references have been made to early 
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watch-makers, such for example as Thomas 
Harland. Henry Pitkin and James F. Pitkin 
of East Hartford, silversmiths, began to make 
watches in 1836 and theirs is said to have been 
the first quantity production in America, al- 
though others had marketed, or attempted to 
market watches made of imported parts which 
they had assembled. 

It was not until 1877 that a distinct advance 
came in the watch-making industry. The year 
preceding was that of the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia. and there was there exhibited 
a steam engine and_beside it a miniature re- 
production. Perfect in every detail the tiny 
model was so minute that it could be entirely 
covered over-by a thimble. It had been made 
by D. A. A. Buck of Worcester, under a watch- 
maker’s microscope and with jeweler’s tools. 
The year after the Exposition he placed the 
model in the window of his watch repair shop 
and there Edward A. Locke chanced to see it. 
Locke came from Boston and with George 
Merritt of Brooklyn had been searching in 
vain for someone who could or would produce 
a low-priced watch. ‘The little engine con- 
vinced them that Buck possessed the necessary 
skill, and for $100 he agreed to attempt to 
design a watch of the sort desired. His first 
model, completed after weeks of heart-break- 
ing effort, was 
not successful 
but undaunted 
and in spite of 
health —under- 
mined by his 
labors, Buck 
kept at it and 
finally produced 
a successful 
model. The 
three men 
found, however, 
that their difh- 
culties were but 
beginning, for it 
was not easy to 


secure capital 
for the new en- 
: > 
GLAss-BLOWING AT THE WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANY terprise. P re- 
liminary funds 


and manufacturing space were supplied by the 
Benedict & Burnham Manufacturing Company 
of Waterbury but it was not until 1880 that 
the firm was finally incorporated as the Water- 
bury Watch Company and the first thousand 
of the so-called “‘ Waterbury” watches pro- 
duced. As Brearley in his history of clocks 
and watches says, they were highly desirable 
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watches except for the fact that they would 
not run. The trouble was found to be in the 


brass from which the wheels were stamped 


and the fault corrected in the next lot. 


The watch, which was built to sell for about 
$2.50 possessed certain features of unques- 
tioned advertising value, chief of which was its 
9 foot mainspring. As may be imagined it 
required unlimited winding and the common by- 
word of the day was “ We come from Water- 
bury, the land of eternal spring.” 


What promised to be a profitable business 
and certainly one which met a long-felt want 
came only too soon to stormy days due to a 
peculiar sales condition which had developed. 
Seizing upon their popularity many merchants 
offered the watches as premiums and Lloyd, 
the puzzle man, devised a special puzzle for use 
by clothing stores by which anyone finding the 
solution would be privileged to buy a suit of 
clothes and would then receive a free watch. 
Shoddy clothes and cheap trade practices by the 
retailers produced the not unexpected result 
and there came a day when the Waterbury 
watch could not be sold through agencies of 
a legitimate type. 


The name had eventually to be abandoned 
and the company was reorganized as the New 
England Watch Company, operated by the In- 
gersolls and their successors and in 1924 trans- 
ferred to and made part of the New England 
factory of the Waterbury Clock Company. 


The Watch That Made the Dollar Famous 


URING this period the Ingersoll brothers, 

Robert H. and Charles H., who had de- 
veloped a very large wholesale and chain store 
business, conceived the idea of the enormous 
sales possibilities of a watch which could be 
made to sell for $1. They went to the Water- 
bury Clock Company with their proposition 
and that concern began experimenting upon re- 
ducing the size of its clock movement sufficiently 
to make it practicable to put in a watch case. 
After months of experimentation the first 
“ dollar” watch was produced. Cumbersome 
as it was, it was probably the most costly watch 
ever made. 


‘Since that day the Waterbury Clock Com- 
pany, under contract with the Ingersolls, has 
made the Ingersoll watch, known the world 
over as “the watch that made the dollar fa- 
mous.’ With constant labor and experimenting 
the size of the watch was gradually reduced 
and other models developed to meet the de- 
mands of the buying public. 
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The Only Watch Crystal Factory in America 


HAT “necessity is the mother of in- 

vention ” was never more clearly proven 
than in the circumstances which led to the es- 
tablishment, by the Waterbury Clock Com- 
pany of a plant — the only one of its kind on 
the North American continent — where glass 
is made, blown and cut into watch crystals. 


Up to the time of the War, this company like 
all others, purchased its watch crystals abroad. 
With a likelihood of the supply being cut off, 
the Waterbury company hunted vainly for a 
manufacturer in this country who could make 
for them the crystals they required. By chance 
they learned of three Germans who had earlier 
endeavored to establish the manufacture of 
crystals in this country but without success and 
who still retained certain grinding machines 
stored away in the attics of their homes. The 
machines were purchased and brought to Wat- 
erbury and with this as a nucleus, with no prac- 
tical knowledge or experienced help, there was 
developed a factory with complete facilities 
including the making of the glass itself, for 
the production of 16 million crystals as an 
annual output, supplying their own require- 
ments and those of the watch case makers of 
the country. 


At the present day two other Connecticut 
firms, the New Haven Clock Company and 
The E. Ingraham Company, are also making 
watches. In 1912 the Ingrahams purchased 
the Bannatyne Watch Company of Waterbury 
and moved that business to Bristol. During 
the after-war period they developed and have 
since manufactured, a non-breakable crystal of 
transparent material, which has now become 
the standard on the watches produced by them. 
The New Haven Clock Company has been 
making watches of several grades since 1900. 


In 1884 the Seth Thomas Clock Company 
began to manufacture watches, but discontinued 
this branch of their business in 1914. The 
Cheshire Watch Company, which was organ- 
ized in 1883, continued in business for ten 
years and the New Haven Watch Company 
which was organized the same year, moved 
three years later to Chambersburg, New Jer- 
sey and since 1908 has been operated by the 
Ingersolls. 


The Present Day 


“N OT of an age but for all time,” is the 
quotation that might be applied to the 
business of clock-making in Connecticut as well 
as to the time-pieces which these industries 
have produced. At the present time Connecticut 
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factories produce daily 8,663 wood-case and 
miscellaneous clocks; 21,445 alarm clocks and 
28,500 watches. 

In addition to the old established industries 
which have been discussed, two of later origin 
are now doing business in the state, namely, the 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company,of Water- 
bury and the Poole Clock Company of West- 
port. The former concern started in business 
in 1912 and was incorporated in 1918. Men- 
tion must also be made of the H. C. Thompson 
Company of Bristol which makes special move- 
ments only and of the Ansonia Clock Company, 
originally in Connecticut and now located in 
New York. 

Every clock and watch made in any Connect- 
icut factory receives innumerable inspections 
before it is sent out and is accompanied by the 
fullest guarantee. The Connecticut manufac- 
turer stands back of his product and if for 
any reason it fails to perform as it should, its 
owner will not be driven to such depths of de- 
spair as was Charles Dickens who once wrote: 

‘* Since my hall clock was sent to your estab- 
lishment to be cleaned it has gone (as indeed 
it always had) perfectly well, but has struck 
the hours with great reluctance, and after en- 
during internal agonies of a most distressing 
nature it has now ceased striking altogether. 
Though a happy release for the clock, this is 
not convenient for the household. If you can, 
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send down any confidential person with whom 
the clock can confer. I think it may have 
something on its works that it would be glad 
to make a clean breast of.” 

Practically all types of clocks are manufac- 
tured in the state, the lines including shelf and 
wall clocks for period furniture, clocks for 
schools, offices, stores, banks and various pub- 
lic buildings, boudoir clocks, tall hall clocks, 
clocks with chimes and clocks without; in short, 
an almost unlimited variety which it would 
be impossible to fully enumerate here. 
Schools, factories, stores, ships, institutions, 
public buildings, private homes — in all will 
be found Connecticut time-pieces and through 
the days and nights their quietly moving hands 
help us to meet the exacting business and social 
demands of the present day. Special move- 
ments made in Connecticut open our vaults, run 
our ships, operate our furnaces, beat time for 
the unwilling sufferer at the piano and are a 
part in short of our very existence. We buy 
for a few dollars the most complicated piece 
of mechanism found anywhere in the world 
in general use. We abuse it but it thrives 
under the treatment. Remember, if you will, 
that in an ordinary clock there are approxi- 
mately 372 parts, put together by about 1375 
operations and sometime in your busy day offer 
up a word of thanks to the skill and ingenuity 
of the Yankees who produce it. 





FARMERS’ WEEK AT STORRS COLLEGE 


August 4 to be Important Day of Celebration 


Farmers’ Week annually brings back to the 
Agricultural College at Storrs hosts of friends 
from both city and country. This year the 
celebration will take place August 3 to 6 and 
everyone interested in Connecticut and New 
England should plan to attend, especially on 
Wednesday, August 4, for the program that 
day will be most significant and pertinent. 

Secretary W. M. Jardine of the United 
States Department of Agriculture will be the 
guest of the College and speak in the afternoon. 
In the evening Andrew L. Felker, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of the State of New 
Hampshire, will tell what the New England 
Council has done and is planning to do to 
advance the agricultural interests of this part 
of the country. Other speakers, in afternoon 
and evening, will present New England as it 
is and as New Englanders should know it to be. 

The afternoon’s program will open with the 
annual live stock parade and close with an ex- 
hibition of sheep driving by the college sheep 





dogs. Another interesting feature of the after- 
noon will be the presentation of certificates 
to three persons “ who have contributed sig- 
nificantly to agriculture and rural life in the 
state,’ following the precedent established two 
years ago. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE SURVEY 


New England manufacturers have received 
a letter and questionnaire from the Department 
of Commerce calling for certain information 
to be used in analyzing industrial and business 
conditions in New England. The survey, 
which is being conducted by the Department‘ in 
co-operation with the New England Council, 
has the full support of this Association and 
members have been asked to send in the re- 
quired data as soon as possible. The results 
sought for are advancement of trade in this 
section and the data upon which the analyses 
are made must be complete to be worth-while. 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


A SPEEDY JUSTIFICATION FOR FIRST AID 
PREPAREDNESS 

Seldom is the practical worth of systematic 
and demonstrated preparedness in_ first-aid 
shown in such a conspicuous fashion and so 
promptly as in an accident which occurred in 
lower Connecticut last month. On the even- 
ing of June 14, seventeen five-man teams rep- 
resenting various divisions of the Connecticut 
Light & Power Company, staged a competi- 
tive resuscitation and first-aid drill at Temple 
Hall in Waterbury. First honors, which in- 
cluded cash prizes offered by President Irving 
W. Day, went to the Norwalk and Devon 
teams. 

The following day a lineman of the com- 
pany, working on overhead transmission lines 
near Norwalk came in contact with a high ten- 
sion wire and fell back unconscious, suspended 
from the pole by his life belt. Fellow workers 
lowered him to the ground with an improvised 
hoist line slung over the wires, where the line 
foreman, using the methods which had brought 
his team first prize the previous evening, re- 
vived the victim in about fifteen minutes, when 
to all appearances the case was hopeless. 

The experience itself is not unique. Suc- 
cessful resuscitations are now fairly frequent — 
frequent enough at least to dispel any notions 
of their essential impossibility, or of any in- 
herent difficulty in the method. ‘The incident 
is noteworthy, however, in that it brings home 
the lesson of preparedness. Situations calling 
for resuscitation are essentially of an emer- 
gency nature, and any measure of success de- 
pends on immediate application of the method. 
For acquiring a dependable ability to use the 
prone pressure method of resuscitation, actual 
physical practice under supervision is absolutely 
necessary. A knowledge of the theory is not 
enough. 

The extreme simplicity of the method — no 
artificial appliances are involved —and the 
short time required to acquire competency in its 
use makes a fatality arising from the neglect 
of it doubly regrettable. All it requires is a 
certain easily acquired technique of the two 
hands, and a determination to persevere even 
when life seems extinct. ‘The former can be 
acquired in fifteen minutes under competent 
tutelage, and there are agencies in nearly every 
community which will co-operate .in giving the 
necessary instructions. Some of the utilities 
stand ready to give demonstrations at any time 
to the employes of industries in their territories. 
The Association will, on request, undertake to 





put member firms in touch with a nearby agency 
for the purpose of demonstration. 

The gas and electric companies have gone 
into this branch of first-aid more intensively, 
perhaps, than manufacturing industries gener- 
ally, because of the closer proximity of the 
hazard, but in manufacturing plants and in the 
course of every day life occasions are bound 
to arise when a practical working knowledge of 
prone pressure resuscitation will save a life, 
because the treatment is equally applicable to 
other cases of suspended respiration — drown- 
ing, asphyxiation from illuminating gas, from 
monoxide, from paint fumes or other chemical 
fumes. The principal is that pressure applied 
to the base of the lungs springs the diaphragm 
and discharges the lung content, while the re- 
lease of the pressure creates a suction which 
draws in fresh air; and the great majority of 
cases involving suspended respiration will re- 
spond to a timely application of prone pressure 
treatment. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY DECLINES 


- May building permits in fifteen Connecticut 
cities aggregated $7,294,520, as against $8,- 
038,723 for the previous month ‘and $3,311,- 
257 a year ago, according to the National 
Monthly Building Survey published by S. W. 
Straus & Company. This represents a falling 
off of 9% between April and May, and 13% 
from May, 1925. ‘The decline from April 
to May is greater than the expected seasonal 
variation, which amounts normally to a down- 
ward trend of about 5%. 

For the first five months of this year, the 
volume of building in Connecticut was smaller 
by 10% than in the corresponding period of 
1925. From January 1 to June 1, the esti- 
mated value of permits granted in the same 
fifteen cities was $25,231,765 as compared with 
$28,062,408 in the same months a year ago. 

The slowing. up of construction activity is 
not confined to Connecticut, but in varying de- 
grees is general throughout the country. Re- 
ports from 484 centers covered by the Straus 
survey indicate a falling off in May of 34% 
from May 1925, and a decline of slightly less 
than 2% for the first five months of 1926 as 
compared with the corresponding period of 
1925. The nation-wide decrease is more sig- 
nificant, perhaps, in the light of the showing 
for the first quarter of the year, in which these 
same districts showed in the aggregate a 2% 
increase in the volume of building: over the 
first three months of 1925. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


BRISTOL TALKING PICTURES CORPORATION 

The new studio of the Bristol Talking Pic- 
tures Corporation, which is headed by Pro- 
fessor William H. Bristol, president of the 
Bristol Company of Waterbury, was formally 
opened on the 
evening of June 
4 with an inspec- 
tion of the plant 
and a demon- 
stration of syn- 
chronized mo- 
tion and talking 
pictures. ‘The 
studio, which 
adjoins the 
plant of the 
Bristol Com- 
pany, is a one- 
story brick and 
concrete _ struc- 
ture one hun- 
dred and twenty feet square. 

Professor Bristol has been conducting experi- 
ments for the past eleven years with the talk- 
ing motion picture and the new studio is a 
completely equipped laboratory for the contin- 
uation of research and experimentation in this 


field. 


NEW HAVEN RAILROAD BUYS NEW 
LOCOMOTIVES 

The first of seven new electric locomotives 
has been delivered to the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Company by 
the General Electric Company. The engines, 
one of which is pictured on this page, are of 
a new type and each is equipped with facilities 
for picking up 11,000 volts alternating current 
and transforming it to 600 volts direct current. 
Two of the engines will be used for yard serv- 
ice and five will be used for freight service 
on the main line between Oak Point and New 


York. 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR COMPANY 
BUYS PLANT 

The Magazine Repeating Razor Company 
of New York, which has been considering sev- 
eral factory sites in Connecticut, has purchased 
the plant of the Dalton Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Sound Beach. The property includes 
four brick and steel construction factory build- 
ings which were formerly used for the manu- 
facture of lathes. 

The concern manufactures a new style of 
safety razor, operating on a principle similar 
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RAILROAD BY THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


to that of a mechanical pencil. 


OLD BROWN STONE QUARRIES REOPENED 


A. Brazos, Incorporated, of Middletown, 
has purchased the Brown Stone Quarries at 
Portland which 
have been 
closed down, or 
practically so, 
for a number of 
years. Active 
operations are 
to -be carried 
on. 

MODERN 
IMPROVE- 
MENTS FOR 
THE APPLE 


AND PEACH 
INDUSTRY 


A cold stor- 
age warehouse 
with a capacity 
of 18,000 barrels is being erected at Lakeview 
Farm owned by Elijah Rogers of New Britain. 
Apples from the Rogers Orchards are annually 
shipped to all parts of the United States as 
well as abroad and this year it is expected that 
at least 20,000 bushels will be harvested, to- 
gether with 20,000 to 25,000 baskets of 
peaches. 

BRAINARD ON SMYTH MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY BOARD 

Newton C. Brainard, president of the Case, 
Lockwood and Brainard Company and former 
mayor of Hartford, has been elected to mem- 
bership on the board of directors of the Smyth 
Manufacturing Company of that city. 


NEW CONCERN FOR WINSTED 

The Manchester Romper Company of New 
York City will occupy the former Carter & 
Hakes factory at Winsted, which they have 
leased. Operations will be started as soon as 
machinery can be installed and announcement 
has been made that about 125 aes will 
be required at once. 

BIG MERGER OF PIN COMPANIES 

Announcement has been made of a merger 
of importance to Connecticut industries in the 
uniting of The New England Pin Company of 
Winsted, the Star Pin Company of Derby, 
and the National Pin Company of Detroit. 
The combined operations will be carried on 
in Derby. 

The two Connecticut concerns are old and 
well established, their total capitalization rep- 
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resenting $700,000. The National Pin Com- 
pany is capitalized at $150,000. 
COOK ELECTED PRESIDENT OF HARTFORD 
ASSOCIATION 

At the annual meeting of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Hartford County, held at the 
Farmington Club, June 10, C. B. Cook, vice- 
president of the Royal Typewriter Company, 
was elected president, Arthur D. Coffin, pres- 





CuHartes B. Cook 


ident and treasurer of the C. H. Dexter & 
Sons, Inc., Windsor Locks, was elected first 
vice-president, and George E. Bean, works 
manager of the Vulcan Iron Works, New Brit- 
ain, second vice-president. 

The meeting was presided over by the re- 
tiring president James L. Goodwin, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Whitlock Coil Pipe 
Company, Hartford. C. B. Whittelsey, pres- 
ident of the Hartford Rubber Works and 
chairman of the Compensation Committee of 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, read a paper on “‘ The Connecticut Com- 
pensation Law in the Light of Court Inter- 
pretation.” 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EXPANSION 
The Southern New England Telephone 


Company with headquarters at New Haven, 
plans to erect a new office building in that 
city, to cost approximately $400,000. 

During 1925 the company added 117,143 
miles of wire in cables to its system as against 
104 miles of open overhead wire. Sixty-one 
percent or 577,951 miles of all wire in the 
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Connecticut system is now in underground or 
submarine cables, and 294,034 miles in aerial 
cables. As rapidly as possible all open wire 
in toll line use, is being replaced by cable. 


LAKE 17 MILES LONG FOR POWER COMPANY 


The Connecticut Light & Power Company 
will build a storage reservoir north of Dan- 
bury, which will cover territory about 17 miles 
long and take in portions of the towns of 
New Fairfield, Brookfield, Sherman and New 
Milford. The reservoir will supply power for 
a new hydro-electric plant to be erected on the 
Housatonic River below New Milford. 


WHITTELSEYS HONORED 


C. B. Whittelsey, president of the Hart- 
ford Rubber Works, has been re-elected treas- 
urer of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
a position he has held for a number of years. 

Mr. Whittelsey’s son, Charles B. Whittel- 
sey, Jr. has resigned from the United States 
Tire Company to become assistant to the man- 
ager of the Society with headquarters in the 
Engineers Building in New York. 


WELKER-HOOPS ADDS TO PROPERTY 


The Welker-Hoops Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Middletown has purchased a factory ~ 
building and land adjoining the New Haven 
Railroad from the I. E. Palmer Company. 
The building was formerly used as a spinning 
mill by the Palmer Company but has lately 
been unoccupied. 


PROTECTION FOR BRICK MANUFACTURERS 


In the April issue of Connecticut Industry 
there appeared a news item concerning the in- 
adequate tariff protection given the brick in- 
dustry of this country in which Connecticut 
investment figures very largely. The law has 
previously not required that imported brick be 
marked with the country of origin and this 
fact, coupled with low labor costs abroad, has 
enabled the foreign manufacturer to undersell 
American producers. 

The Treasury Department has now an- 
nounced that, effective September 1, no brick 
will be admitted through the American customs 
which is not fully marked with the country of 
origin. F 

CHENEYS HOLD SILK SHOW 


A silk fashion show was recently held at 
Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, during 
which the latest silk designs were shown to 
employes and others, made up according to 


fashion’s newest dictates. 
. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


I. C. C. INVESTIGATION OF MOTOR TRUCK 
OPERATION 


Recognizing the need for systematic invest:- 
gation of the competitive features of motor 
truck operation, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its order 18300, has upon its own 
motion entered into a study concerning the gen- 
eral question of the operation of motor busses 
and motor trucks by or in connection or com- 
petition with common carriers subject to the 
interstate commerce act, including the legality 
and propriety of the arrangements under which 
motor busses and trucks are operated by or in 
connection with carriers subject to the interstate 
commerce act and including rates, fares, and 
charges; local, proportional, or joint, sched- 
ules thereof and provisions for filing and pub- 
lication of such schedules by carriers subject 
to the act. 


The Commission intends to investigate the 
extent to which the traffic and revenues of car- 
riers subject to the act are affected by the op- 
eration of motor busses or motor trucks, or 
both, by or in connection or competition with 
such carriers, with a view to making such find- 
ings and entering such orders as the facts de- 
veloped by such investigation may warrant. 
The results of the investigation will be the basis 
for recommendation to Congress for regu- 
latory legislation. 

All carriers by rail, water or rail and water 
which are subject to the interstate commerce 
act are made respondents to this proceeding. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued a lengthy questionnaire which is made 
a formal part of the case and to which car- 
riers must reply not later than September 1, 
1926. 

Opportunity for hearing will be given car- 
riers subject to the interstate commerce act and 
to operators of busses and trucks as well as 
other interested parties. 

Hearings will begin in Chicago on July 27, 
1926, and will be continued at fourteen other 
points in the United States. The eastern hear- 
ings will be held in New York on September 
10, at Boston, Mass. on September 8, and at 
Washington, D. C. on September 29. 


The Trafic Committee of the Association 
has made a thorough study of motor truck and 
bus operation and its representatives have par- 
ticipated in a large number of meetings at 
which the subject of regulation was discussed. 
The committee will be a party in this case. 





MEETING OF COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Trafic Committee was 
held in Hartford June 10, and was attended 
by a number of guests, including several mem- 
bers of the Association, and representatives 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company and the American Railway 
I'xpress Company. This was in line with the 
policy of the Association announced sometime 
ago of having representatives of member firms 
attend meetings of the committee. At that 
time a large number of executives expressed 
a desire to present their trafic problems to the 
committee and a number of these will be asked 
in turn to attend meetings. 


OFF-LINE TRANSFER SERVICE 


Acting upon the urgent request of the Traffic 
Committee, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad has re-established the pre- 
war service from interior points in Connecticut 
to off-line transfer points. Since the war pe- 
riod Connecticut shippers have been seriously 
handicapped in meeting competition from many 
points because of their inability to guarantee 
as prompt delivery of goods as is essential to 
customers. Delay in handling cars at transfer 
points has been responsible for this condition 
and realizing the serious effect which it was 
having upon Connecticut industries and ship- 
pers generally, the Trafic Committee presented 
its case to the New Haven Road and sought 
its co-operation in restoring adequate service 
facilities. 

Connecting carriers have met the new sched- 
ules which the New Haven has established and 
deliveries from Connecticut points will now be 
made on a satisfactory and efficient basis. 


CANCELLATION OF TEXTILE COMMODITY 
RATES 


The Association was represented at a recent 
hearing in Boston on the proposed cancellation 
of commodity rates on certain textiles. Oppo- 
sition was filed by a large number of represen- 
tatives present and as a result a special com- 
mittee from the carriers has been appointed for 
investigation and further report. 


INTERCOSTAL STEAMSHIP RATES 
On June 23 hearings were opened before 
Commissioners Plummer and Walsh of the 
Shipping Board, on intercostal steamship rates 
and it is expected that possible changes in pres- 
ent conference rates may result. 
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THE COAL 


Probably no rate case of recent years af- 
fects every manufacturer in the state as vitally 
as does the general coal rate case I.C.C. 15006, 
which has been the subject of Commission 
hearings for the past two years. 


The annual New England coal bill for house- 
hold consumption amounts to approximately 
$125,000,000. Massachusetts pays half of 
this enormous amount through its use of 6,- 
000,000 tons, while Connecticut consumers de- 
mand 3,000,000 tons. These figures do not 
include industrial consumption of coal and it 
is interesting to note that members of the 
Manufacturers’ Association alone use over 4,- 
000,000 tons per year. 

It will be recalled that the Association took 
the leadership in asking for through all-rail 
rates on coal from West Virginia fields to 
New England points prior to the anthracite 
strike of 1925-1926. The Commission, as an 
emergency measure, granted such rates, which 
expired by limitation on April 30, 1926. 

With the establishment of the rates in ques- 
tion the New England states began to use pre- 
pared sizes of semi-anthracite from the New 
River and Pocahontas districts. Through the 
efforts of Governor Trumbull and his represen- 
tative E. W. Goss, the New England Gover- 
nors’ Fuel Committee was formed, and was 
headed by John Hayes Hammond of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Goss who is also chairman of 
the Coal Committee of the Association, and 
who has as his conferees K. P. Applegate and 
R. I. Neithercut, has with the Traffic Commit- 
tee of the Association exerted every possible 
effort to relieve Connecticut and New England 
of the anthracite monopoly which has been 
built up principally due to the prejudice of 
New Englanders against using a fuel other 
than anthracite for domestic purposes. 


Some time before April 30, the New England 
Governors’ Fuel Committee, the Manufactur- 
ers Association of Connecticut, and the New 
England Traffic League, asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, through petition, to 
make permanent the emergency rates. Hear- 
ings were held on this phase of the situation 
but the Commission denied the petition. Short- 
ly thereafter Central Pennsylvania operators 
and the Pennsylvania coal carrying railroads, 
entered petitions which resulted in the opening 
up of all coal rates to New England including 
tidewater coal rates. 

It became evident to Governor Trumbull 
and to the Coal and Traffic Committees of the 
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RATE CASE 


Association that because of the magnitude of 
the case, a decision by the Commission would 
not be made for months and possibly years. 
Sensing the motives of the opponents, a petition 
was entered by New England interests to sep- 
arate the through all-rail rate case from the 
general case. The hearing on this matter was 
held before the Commission on June 14. The 
petition was denied, although the testimony 
was ably presented by Mr. Goss, William H. 
Day of the New England Traffic League and 
J. D. Heffernan of the Trafic Committee of 
the Association. Sensing the seriousness of 
the situation, Governor Trumbull, after a num- 
ber of conferences and after a complete investi- 
gation of all the newly developed angles of 
the case, recommended to the Public Utilities 
Commission of Connecticut the necessity for 
active state participation. Accordingly, funds 
were appropriated and Attorney William J. 
Larkin of Waterbury was engaged to conduct 
the case. The formal hearings were opened 
in Atlantic City on Monday, June 21, before 
Commissioner Campbell and Examiners Koch 
and Esselman. 

Those who attended the first three days of 
the hearing, during which time New England 
witnesses testified, feel confident of the outcome 
of the case as far as the establishment of perma- 
nent all-rail rates are concerned. Mr. Goss 
delivered most convincing testimony under the 
direction of Attorney Larkin. He was sub- 
jected to a most grilling cross-examination by 
a number of the most prominent transporta- 
tion attorneys of the country. Those who know 
Attorneys Gutheim, Glasgow and Bikle will be 
interested in the following rhyme written at 
the counsel table by one of the opposing at- 
torneys: 

“Says Larkin, 

‘ A wonderful witness is our E. W. Goss 
Quite smooth on direct and crafty on cross 
He gobbled up Gutheim 
Made Glasgow shut off, 

And satisfied Bikle 

With never a cough. 

He drank quarts of water, but that’s no 
disgrace 

Since the town that he hails from’s that 
kind of a place’.” 

J. D. Heffernan, a member of the Traffic 
Committee of the Association, represented the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, and pre- 
sented most convincing testimony, as did J. F. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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GEOGRAPHY OF CONNECTICUT 


A new school publication “ Geography of 
Connecticut ’ has just been published by Ginn 
& Company and is the work of W. S. Dakin, 
regional supervisor of the State Board of 
Education of Connecticut. 
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in one or more of Connecticut’s varied present- 
day problems will be a worthy aim in teach- 
ing the story of its geography. 

“For their cooperation and helpful sugges- 
tions, acknowledgment is due to the secretaries 
of the chambers of commerce in Connecticut 


Mr. Dakin has long 
felt the need of a vol- 
ume which would con- 
tain information of val- 
ue to teachers and stu- 
dents alike and _ the 
Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of Connecticut 
has taken pleasure in 
helping him, in a very 
small way, in supplying 
a number of photo- 
graphs and some orig- 
inal charts. 

In his preface Mr. 
Dakin says: 

‘“* Many volumes have 
been written on the his- 
tory of Connecticut, but 
the only accounts of its 
geography are to be 
found in the brief para- 
graphs of school text- 
books where it is yiewed 
from a New England 
and a_ national stand- 
point. 

‘““ An essential basis 
for good citizenship is 
the knowledge of one’s 
own state. This im- 
plies a thorough famil- 
larity with present as 
well as past conditions. 
To select material that 





EPOCHS IN HISTORY 


WO hundred and fifty- 
four years ago, the 
first post route in 
America was officially 
established when Gov- 
ernor Lovelace of New 
York decreed that mail 

should “goe monthly between New 

York and Boston.” 

In 1859, mail transported by rail to 
St. Joseph, Missouri, was carried to 
San Francisco by Pony Express in 
nine days, a truly marvelous exploit. 

On March 18, 1926, Pilot George 
Myers of the Chicago-New York 
Overnight Air Mail Service, flew from 
Chicago to Hadley Field, New Jer- 
sey, a distance of 726 miles in four 
hours and thirty-five minutes. 

The Colonial Air Transport, Inc., 
a Connecticut corporation, on July 1, 
opened its air mail service between 
New York and Boston, connecting 
with other aerial lines for points beyond 
and supplementing New England’s 
transportation facilit'es with the fastest 
type of service the world has ever 
known. 


cities, to the Connecti- 
cut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and to the ex- 
ecutive officers of the 
state boards and com- 
missions, who so 
promptly supplied me 
with facts and figurés 
concerning the govern- 
ment and resources of 
the state.” 

Feeling that many 
members would be de- 
sirous of securing 
copies, the Association 
has taken advantage of 
an opportunity to se- 
cure a quantity from 
the publishers at a re- 
duced price and will sell 
these to members at 
actual cost — 69¢ each. 
Please advise the Asso- 
ciation at once if you 
wish a copy. 


STANDARD 
INVOICE FORM 


The Purchasing 
Agents’ Association of 
Connecticut has sought 
the cooperation of the 
Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation in bringing to the 
attention of members 





will help teachers and 

pupils to know Connect- 

icut today has been the 

guiding purpose in the preparation of this book. 
Historical references have been used to suggest 
and point out the close relation between en- 
vironment and social development. 

‘The statistics and percentages so frequently 
_ given are not presented as facts to be memor- 
ized but as reference material to be used in 
creating and forming sound judgments and 
right attitudes toward the state that we are 
proud to call our own. 

“It is hoped that a careful study of the 
book will arouse a desire to know much more 
about Connecticut than this one volume can 
pretend to give. To create an abiding interest 





of the latter the pro- 

posed, adoption of a 

standard invoice form. 

Such a form is advocated by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents and _ fac- 
similes may be secured on request. The move- 
ment is a further step in the national simplifica- 
tion movement, the form having been approved 
by the Division of Simplified Practice of the 
United States Department of Commerce. The 
adoption of such a standard form has, it is 
claimed, many advantages both of convenience 
and economy. ‘The printing at the top is stan- 
dardized and the specifications call for a sheet 
8% inches wide and either 7, 11 or 14 inches 
long. A tolerance of \% inch on either dimen- 
sion is contemplated. 
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Victor Steam Coal is pro- 
duced on the lines of 
the New York Central, 
Cambria and Indiana 
and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads. Tidewater deliveries 
at Canton Piers, Baltimore, 
Md., Port Richmond and 
Greenwich Piers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Port Reading, 
South Amboy, Elizabeth- 
port, Port Liberty and Pier 
18, Jersey City, New York 
Harbor. 


The Pneumo-Gravity Process 


Connecticut Industry 





BITUMINOUS 


Lea 


UGE 


Gained 


puts coal cleaning in the ‘‘mechanical operation’’ class, 
and takes it out of the fell grip of the human factor, with 
all its wasteful failings. 


What’s the result? 


prepared coal. 


Better, cleaner, more uniformly 


PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


___Oneé Broapway, New York 





THE COAL RATE CASE 


(Continued from page 19) 


Atwater of the Traffic Committee, and William 
Day of the New England Traffic League. 
Denny Goode of the Smokeless Coal Operators 
Association gave an illuminating account of 
the success of the fuel burning demonstrations 
conducted in New England during the anthra- 
cite strike. The Association was also directly 
represented by C. L. Eyanson who testified 
as to the insistance of the manufacturers of the 
state that all available routes be opened to 
Connecticut users. 

All the testimony presented by the above 
named gentlemen was designed to prove that 
New England must be relieved of the anthra- 
cite monopoly and that semi-anthracite coals 
are best suited as a permanent substitute. Be- 
cause of degradation due to the texture of these 
coals, they cannot be successfully shipped via 


a 
_NortH AMERICAN BLpG., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


rail-water and rail, but must be delivered to 
New England over an all rail route. Since 
the opening of the case the petitions which have 
been presented have asked for no specific rates 
other than a reasonable rate. 

The remainder of the hearing, which will 
be concerned chiefly with the rates from Penn- 
sylvania to New England and with ex-tidewater 
rates from New England ports to interior 
points, will undoubtedly consume at least six 
months. Upon the outcome of this case, which 
is by far the most important rate case partici- 
pated in by the Association for some years, 
depends in a great measure the ability of Con- 
necticut industry to compete with other sections 
of the country. 

The splendid support of the members of the 
Association and the far-sightedness of Gover- 
nor Trumbull in his effort to supply house- 
holders of Connecticut with a continuous supply 
of fuel at a reasonable price, argues well for 
a successful outcome. 
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ASSOCIATION ITEMS 


NEW MEMBER 


During the past month one new member, 
the Bay Company of Bridgeport, manufac- 
turers of surgical dressings, has joined the As- 
sociation. 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENT GOVERNOR 
TRUMBULL 

Three members of the Association have been 
delegated by Governor Trumbull to represent 
him at the Conference on Industrial Accident 
Prevention to be held in Washington July 14- 
16. These are F. J. Kingsbury, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, Bridgeport, James W. Hook, pres- 
ident of the Geometric Tool Company, New 
Haven, and Frank R. Appelt, president of the 
Warrenton Woolen Company, Torrington. 

The conference is called by Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis and will be held in the 
ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel. 

In his letter to Governor Trumbull in re- 
gard to this, Secretary Davis says: 

“There is no adequate system of industrial 
accident reporting in the United States, but a 
conservative estimate indicates that the fatal in- 
dustrial accidents probably exceed 23,000 per 
year and that non-fatal injuries total 2,500,- 
000 per year. The number of days’ labor lost is 
estimated to be 227,169,970 per annum, and 
the wage loss exceeds a billion dollars. I am ad- 
vised by experts that fully 85 per cent of these 
accidents are preventable. In fact, many estab- 
lishments and some industries, by close appli- 
cation of safety methods to the ‘ danger spots ’ 
in their industrial plants, have been able to 
reduce their accidents by a percentage almost 
as great as this. The cooperation of all of 
the States and all other accident reporting or- 
ganizations will be sought to the end that atten- 
tion may be called not in general terms but 
by specific plans for the more general adoption 
of the safety methods which have been so suc- 
cessful in a few instances.” 

PRESIDENT HUBBARD CONVALESCING 

RAPIDLY 

The condition of President Hubbard, who 
has been recuperating from a serious attack of 
pneumonia, is very much improved. He has 
not as yet been permitted by-his physicians to 
resume his full-time duties at the office but 
from his home is now able to keep in touch 
with Association affairs and to prepare some 
material for publication. 

A short article by Mr. Hubbard on Connect- 
cut industrial conditions will appear soon in a 


special financial edition of the Hartford Cour- 
ant and the August issue of the ‘ Financial Di- 
gest’ will contain his views on New England 
conditions and the results which have been or 
may be experienced from the accomplishments 
of the New England Council. 


MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Association will be held early in July at which 
time a Nominating Committee will be ap- 
pointed to select nominees for officers and di- 
rectors to be elected at the next annual meeting. 
REPRESENTED AT CONNECTICUT CHAMBER 

OF COMMERCE CONVENTION 

The Association, as an organization member 
of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, ap- 
pointed delegates to officially represent it at 
the recent annual convention of that body. The 
delegates were: H. E. Hasty, assistant treas- 
urer and manager, Robert Gair Company, 
Montville; A. M. Van Wagenen, treasurer and 
secretary Atlantic Carton Corporation, Nor- 
wich; George F. Drake, treasurer and general 
manager, New England Pin Company, Win- 
sted; and C. H. Granger, superintendent, Wat- 
erbury Clock Company, Waterbury. 


BUILDERS ALL 
By 
Douglas Malloch 


Surely some workman has builded the pillar as well as 
the spire; 

The cross that the painter has gilded was fashioned in 
somebody’s fire. 

Surely men dug in the ditches preparing a place for 
the wall — 

And some one has made with her stitches the flag that 
shall fly over all. 


Some one has blended the plaster, and some one has 
carried the stone; 

Neither the man nor the master ever has builded 
alone. 
Making a roof from the weather, building a house 
for the King, . 
Only by working together, men have accomplished a 

thing. 


All have a share in the beauty; all have a part in 
the plan: 
What does it matter what duty falls to the lot of 
a man? 
Each has a hand in the building; no one has builded 
alone — 
Whether a cross he was gilding, whether he carried 
the stone. 
(From the New Hampshire Labor Review) 
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Printers to the 


Manufacturers 


of Connecticut 


since 1836. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
Hartford, 
Conn. 
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Che Waldorf-Astoria 


NEW YORK 
and its affiliated hotels 


NVITE the opening of credit accounts by 

Connecticut business men as an expression 
of the interest manifested by this hotel group 
in community patronage. 


On request to the Waldorf-Astoria office, a 
signature card will be sent you and its privileges 
automatically extended to the affiliated hotels. 


To avail yourself of this proposal is to be 
assured of a hearty welcome and the 
generous contributions to the comfort and 
enjoyment of guests for which these hotels 
are renowned. . : i 
The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 

The Willard, Washington 

The Windsor, Montreal 


BOOMER-DU PONT PROPERTIES CORPORATION 


FEDERAL TAXATION SERVICE BUREAU 


A recent issue of the Federal Trade Infor- 
mation Service bulletin contained an item in 
regard to a tax case of interest to corporations. 
It refers to a petition filed by the Department 
of Justice for review of the case of the United 
States v. Semple & Company of Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania in a matter involving payment 
of the 4% tax imposed by Section 4 of the 
Revenue Act of 1917. The statement says: 

‘“ By Section 4 of the Revenue Act of 1917, 
Congress imposed upon corporations a tax of 
4 percent in addition to the income tax of 2 
percent theretofore imposed by the Revenue 
Law of 1916. This additional tax was levied 
‘upon the income received in the calendar year 
1917 and every calendar year thereafter.’ In 
case the corporation used a fiscal year ending 
during the calendar year 1917, the 4 percent tax 
was levied ‘only on that proportion of. its 
income from such fiscal year which the period 
between January 1, 1917, and the end of such 
fiscal year bears to the whole of such fiscal 
year.’ 

“The Semple Company used a fiscal year 
ending May 31, 1917. For that year its net 


income was $606,855; its excess-profits tax 
thereon amounted to $142,102. In computing 
the 4 percent tax, the Government deducted 
from the entire net income for the fiscal year 
the amount of the excess-profits tax and com- 
puted the 4 percent tax on five-twelfths of the 
balance, or the proportionate part of the in- 
come for the entire fiscal year allocable to 
the calendar year 1917. 

‘The taxpayer claimed that the 4 percent 
tax should be computed by taking five-twelfths 
of the total income for the fiscal year, deduct- 
ing the excess-profits tax therefrom, and cal- 
culating the 4 percent tax on the balance. This 
made a difference of $3,300 in this particular 
case. The lower courts sustained the conten- 
tion of the taxpayer, while the Department’s 
idea is that the lower courts erred in not fol- 
lowing the Government’s method of computa- 
tion. 

“Corporations in the United States which 
filed returns for the year 1917 on a fiscal-year 
basis will be affected in some degree by the 
ultimate decision of this controverted ques- 
tion.” 








SALES EXCHANGE) 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 
equipment or supplies. All copy must be in the hands of the editor by the 
fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 


Scale. 
One 15-ton Fairbanks platform scale, in good con- 
dition. 
Address S. E. 153. 


Gas Engine. 
One 20 H. P. Foos gas engine, fitted for either gas 
or gasoline. Has two compartment gas oven, gas 
fired, size of each 30” wide x 30” deep x 60” high. 
Both can be seen in operation. 
Address S. E. 154. 


Spot Welder. 
Make: Federal Machine & Welder Company 
Style: 112 
Depth of throat: 12” 
Size upper and lower conductors: 2” round 
Height: 48 inches 
Kilowatt capacity: 10 
Weight foot operated: 675 pounds. Current 440 
volts. 
60 cycle. 
Address S. E. 151. 


Paper box machinery. Complete equipment capable of 
producing 5000 set-up boxes daily. Price low. 
Address S. E. 152. 


FACTORY SPACE 


7. For Rent. Three factory buildings with water 
power and engine rooms, tenement property and store- 
houses in Willimantic. Mills contain 42,000 spindles, 
964 looms and other equipment necessary for their 
complete operation. All in excellent condition. Con- 
trolling ownership of Bolton reservoirs included with 
property. 


8. For Rent. The fourth and fifth floors of three 
factory buildings of approximately 2500 square feet 
each. More connecting rooms available, if desired. 
Rental about 40¢ a square foot; mill construction, 
sprinklered and equipped with elevators. 


9. For Rent or Sale. 23,376 square feet of factory 
space, within 20 minutes of center of city by trolley. 
Overnight motor truck service to New York and 
Boston available. Good supply of labor. Adjacent 
space occupied by well-equipped tool and machine 
shop. Price on application. : 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to all members without charge. All copy 
must be in the hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month pre- 


ceding publication. 


PRACTICAL MECHANIC—Age 40. Married. 
Has had technical training and held position of pro- 
duction superintendent in tool and machine manufac- 
turing. Thoroughly familiar with planning, prepar- 
ation and scheduling of production. Address P. W. 
221. 


EXECUTIVE — Graduate Sheffield Scientific 
School. Experienced in every job in chemical com- 
pany from gang foreman to chief clerk and assistant 
superintendent. Understands production and _ pur- 
chasing. Address P. W. 222. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER—Age 25. Single. 
Graduate of Polytechnic Institute in mechanical en- 
gineering. Three years’ experience in safety engi- 
neering with local insurance company. Desires con- 
nection with manufacturing concern, in production or 
engineering division. Address P. W. 223. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT PUR- 
CHASING AGENT — Expert traffic man with eight 
years’ experience with steel manufacturing company, 
wishes to connect with Connecticut concern. Willing 
to go anywhere in state. Address P. W. 224. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING — Man experienced 
in sales, sales promotion and advertising wishes to 


connect with Connecticut manufacturing concern. 
Address P. W. 214. 


COST, PAYROLL OR AUDITING—Age 26. 
Married. Two years at university, six years’ experi- 
ence in payroll and cost departments of manufactur- 
ing concern, wishes to connect with Connecticut fac- 
tory. Address P. W. 216. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER — Yale graduate. Ex- 
perience includes: installation of machinery, two 
years night master mechanic, two years general en- 
gineering, distribution of power. Specialized in boiler 
room and plant maintenance. Desires connection in 
the power plant of factory or in plant engineer's 
department. Address P. W. 218. 


EXECUTIVE — Assistant manager, utility man or 
office manager. American, age 50, married and has 
family. Experience of practically twenty-five years 
with same interests. Unemployment caused by cir- 
cumstances beyond his control. Address P. W. 220. 
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standards 


Our exacting standards on 
engraving work are appre- 
ciated by many of the larger 
users in this community, 
such as 








The Hartford Courant 
The tna Life Insurance Co. 
The Whitney Mfg. Co. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


ih CLAS ENED 


The Graphic Arts Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Graphic Arts Bldg. 172 High St. 















MYSTERY E A c N 
QYE: 
There is nothing mysterious about FL T RS 


our business. 


a . FOR ALL TYPES OF SERVICE 
It is just a service based upon BACKED BY A REPUTATION BUILT 
: ae ON THIRTY YEARS OF GOOD WORK 
business principles and rendered 
in a business-like way. Member of 

The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Inc. 
That’s why our customers are The Elevator Manufacturers Association of U. S.A, 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
The National Metal Trades Association 

ing to be afraid of. Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 


so contented. They have noth- 


JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 


Freivht C. aE. 4 FacToRY AND MAIN OFFICE 
reight : “ : 
” ere San Se 250 AsHMuUN Sr., New Haven, Conn. 


Custom House BroKERs : 
F. B. Farnswortu, President and Treasurer 


‘ Pau. B. Farnswortu, Secretary 
Public Ledger Bldg. 8-10 Bridge St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 


BRIDGEPORT HARTFORD 
49 Cannon St. 183 Ann St. 








Are Your Markets Moving West? 


Do you want to keep in the closest possible touch with them? 


Do you believe in taking the fullest advantage of modern science? 


The Transport Plane of Today 


Powered with three air-cooled radial motors, totalling 600 H. P., this ship can be navigated 
through any weather, night or day, at a cruising speed of over 100 miles per hour, carrying 
a pay load of approximately three-quarters of a ton. 


ULY 1 was the date of the inauguration of New England’s first Air Mail Service and on that 

day the planes of the Colonial Air Transport, Inc., commenced their nightly trips, west from 
Boston and east from New York, connecting New England with the Transcontinental Route now 
in operation. Stops will be made at Hartford on each run. 


l ETTERS can be mailed in Boston and Hartford at the close of the business day (at other points 
in time for rail connection) to be delivered in the first mail at Chicago, Cleveland and other 


western points the following morning. A business day, and more for western points, will thus be saved. 


E operate without subsidy, relying solely upon Business to supply the quantity of mail which 
will be necessary for us to continue and to expand. We are here to serve—we need your support. 


Is it worth it to you, Connecticut Manufacturer? 


THEN SAY IT WITH LETTERS 


COLONIAL AIR TRANSPORT, Inc. 
A CONNECTICUT CORPORATION 
Boston Hartford New York 
Park Square Bldg. 75 Pearl Street 50 East 42nd Street 
OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
The Officers and the following: 


Lioyp L. ANDERSON E. W. Lonciey 


: : , . Stantey H. Burrarp Bernarp H, Marries 
W. Irvine Buttiarp, Pres. and Managing Director Howarp CoonLey Wirtiam A. RocKEFELLER 


Joun H. Trumsutrt, Chairman J. T. Trippe, V. P. 


Leonarp S. Horner, V. P. L. L. Oper, Sec’y. DutTee Witcox FLirnt LoriLLarpD SPENCER 
Joun A, HaMBLETON Donato S. Tut 

t : : a 5 io A, MBLETOD S. TLE 

SHER \ : HILD, V. P. Tatsot O, FREEMAN, Treas. _ = - : 

SHERMAN M, Farrcuir ; E. Kent Hupparp Epwarp P. Warner 


Harris Wuitremore, Jr., V.P. Rosert G. Tuacn, Att’y. Tosepu C. KIMBALL C. V. Wuirtxey 








